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During his absence I read this as well as I could, though it was
difficult stuff, and was astonished to find that it was a most hostile
criticism of Great Britain and its foreign policy.
Presently its author returned and said: "Well now, let us have a
talk."
I told him I had read his article and did not find it friendly. I had
understood from Robert Donald that he was a friend of England.
He laughed uneasily.
"I must confess," he said, "that I am not so friendly as I used to be.
British foreign policy has been consistently hostile to Germany for some
time past. The Entente Cordiale between England and France is
directed against us. It ties up England with Russia. For Germany that
is a policy of encirclement. Beyond that, the speeches of many of your
public men, and the articles in your newspapers, are unfriendly and
impertinent towards Germany. They are becoming unendurable."
As far as I can remember that was the gist and meaning of what he
told me. I went away disconcerted. If this was the attitude of Germans
who knew England well and had been friends of ours the outlook for
peace was not too good.
I had another experience of the same kind. Someone had given me an
introduction to a Roman Catholic Bishop in Berlin. He was a close
friend of the Kaiser and, I was told, a man of great quality and character.
He received me in his study in a house not far from the Kaiser's Palace
and I was relieved to find he spoke very good English. But as soon as I
began to question him about Anglo-German relations he became angry
and spoke harshly. His grievance was the same as that of the writer in
Dlisseldorf. Germany was encircled. Great Britain, France, and Russia
had formed an alliance to strangle Germany's legitimate power and
influence in Europe. France and Russia were preparing for war against
Germany. Great Britain was ruthless in her economic rivalry and
playing a dangerous game with the usual hypocrisy. "If this goes on,"
he said, harshly, "war will be inevitable."
I ventured to say something about the duty of the Church to prevent
war. Surely as a Christian he would use his influence for peace?
They were mild words, but he took them as an insult and rang his bell
sharply. I was dismissed. This Bishop did not behave in the Spirit of his
Master. In a conversation on foreign affairs he did not like to be
reminded of Jesus Christ. I had made & faux pas!
I made a tour of Germany and talked to people of many types and
professions. The middle classes were reassuring. They wanted peace,
and were aghast at the idea that there should be a war between Ger-
many and England. "It is unbelievable," they told me. At that time the
possibility of such a thing had not entered their heads. War between